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ABSTRACT 

The social and Rehabilitation Service (SRS) has 
developed the Research Inf oannation System (RIS) , a central 
information base which evolved from research and demonstration {R&D) 
prograins sponsored over the years by SRS.. It was specifically 
designed for use by the practitioner rather than by the formal 
researcher in an area of special investigation. The system is a key 
to some of the answers to problems that practitioners face today. By 
using it, persons concerned with decision-making and service delivery 
can acqpiaint themselves with a great variety of alternatives which 
are applicable to their responsibilities. Ris contains, in printed 
copy and in microfiche, the final reports of all SRS research 
projects as well as abstracts of those reports and a general index. 
The system has been evaluated and field tested throughout the United 
States. Because of their standardized format, compact size, and 
representation of total SRS research, the abstracts and microfiche 
lend themselves to ready usage. They constitute a nucleus of 
informational materials which will be expanded and refined as the R&D 
program continues. In this manual, techniques for use, system 
ccmponents, and target groups are treated in details (The SRS 
Thesauri- : is available as LI 004305.) (Ai|thor/NH) 
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FOREWORD 



Research is worthwhile only if the results of it are 
used. What good are the final reports of research 
projects If they remain on the library shelf, their 
existence unknown to counselors, practitioners, and 
administrators-the very people who could put their 
findings to use? How can these people change and 
unprove the lives of their clients unless they are 
given an opportunity to learn of the new ideas and 
techniques developed through our research programs? 

In 1970 the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
weighing these questions against the great volume 
of information its research projects were generating, 
b^an to think about the need for an information 
system which would promote the use of research 
results and thereby improve services. Out of that 
concept gradually emerged the SRS Research Infor- 
mation System, step one of which is described herein 
Simultaneously with the publication of this In- 
struction Manual, SRS is publishing the SRS Re- 



search Information System Index, the SRS Research 
Information System Thesaurus, and the SRS Re- 
search Information System Abstracts. These four 
documents will guide the searcher safely through 
the labyrinth of knowledge which constitutes the first 
phase of the SRS Research Information System. 

By the end of 1973, a larger, more inclusive 
computerized version of the system will be developed. 
It wUl include three on-line computer-based inter- 
active training programs and a flexible capacity for 
manipulating and formatting extracted data. Later, 
the entire SRS Research Information System will be 
integrated with the SRS Management Information 
System. 



George A. Engstrom 
Chief 

Division of Research Utilization 
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Since the inception of rehabilitation research, 
vocational rehabilitation practitioners have become 
increasingly aware of the role that applied research 
can play in broadening services. They are aware, 
too, that the great demand for research today stems' 
from the assumption that current practices are not 
tfie final answer to optimal provision of services. 
Many practitioners, however, have neither the time 
nor the resources to do intensive research themselves, 
yet research results are often vital to their work. 

With this in mind, the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service (SRS) has developed the Research Infor- 
; raation System (RIS), a central information base 
;j which evolved from research and demonstration 
^ (R&D) programs sponsored over the years by SRS. 
I It was specifically designed for use by the practi- 
J tioner rather than by the formal researcher in an 
J area of special investigation. The system is a key to 
some of the answers to problems that practitioners 
face today. By using it, persons concerned with 
decision-making and service delivery can acquaint 
themselves with a great variety of alternatives which 
are applicable to their responsibilities. 

Rehabilitation agencies likewise are faced with 
an ever-increasing demand for services, yet all too 
often they receive but little increase in resources. 
The solution lies in increased efficiency rather than 
in expansion of less-than-optimal services. This is an 
era of rapid change, and a knowledge of relevant 
research results can be used to direct that change. 
Such knowledge often prevents unnecessary dupli- 
cation and error. It may save time, money, and client 
self-esteem and increase public understanding of 
the rehabilitation task. 

Of course, research findings having the most po- 
tential for practice are those which emerge from the 
work of researchers with direct ties to the world of 
the practitioner and client. Such researchers strike 
a balance between sophisticated methodology and 
pragmatism. A research-based program implies that 



consumers, including rehabilitation counselors ad- 
ministrators, workshop personnel, and social workers, 
have a need for new knowledge, are capable of 
understanding the results of research efforts, would 
act on the basis of new information if they had it, 
and would continue to evaluate their need for new 
mformation. It is' true " that some consumers are 
reluctant to change, but knowledge of useful research 
results often creates a willingness to try new pro- 
cedures. 

The Research Information System, therefore, was 
organized to bring the researcher and the practitioner 
together. Through RIS the practitioner can learn 
what is being done throughout the world in his 
particular areas, of interest. Furthermore, even though 
It IS impossible for him to become an expert on every 
disability that confronts him, he can, by consulting 
RIS, benefit from the expertise of researchers in 
many diversified fields. 

RIS contains, in printed copy and in microfiche, 
the final reports of all SRS research projects as well 
as abstracts of those reports and a general index. The 
system has been evaluated and field tested through- 
out the United States. For example, abstracts of 
research studies and microfiche of completed final 
reports were sent to the Regional Rehabilitation 
Research Institutes (RRRI), the Research Utiliza- 
tion Specialists (RUS) in State vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies, and the Research Utilization Labora- 
tories (RUL) for field testing among practitioners in 
public and private rehabilitation and welfare agencies. 

The abstracts and microfiche, because of their 
standardized format, compact size, and representa- 
tion of total SRS research, lend themselves to ready 
usage. They constitute a nucleus of informational 
materials which will be expanded and refined as the 
R&D program continues. In the following chapters, 
techniques for use, system components, and target 
groups are treated in greater detail. 
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It. 

THE 

SYSTEM 
AND 
WHAT 
IT 

CAN 
DO 



ThcSRS Research Information System is a method 
of organizing the large body of information gener- 
ated by research and demonstration projects spon- 
wrcd .n part by the Social and Rehabilitation &rv- 

cc. Its purpose is to provide easy access to specific 
.^"i/^f'abiHtation-related information con- 
tained ,„ R&D project reports and publications. 

The system has been developed as an open-ended, 
dynamic mstrument for classifying information fo 
ready reference Because of the open-ended ap- 
proach. new mformatioa can be incorporated as h 
becomes available to users. 

This chapter outlines the primary and secondary 
oom,x)„ents of R|S and suggests potential uses Z 
well as limitations. 

COMPONENTS OF THE SYSTEM 

RIS consists of a number of materials and other 
resources for making appropriate knowledge, in- 
cluding research results, available to and usable by 
rehabilitation agencies and practitioners. • 

Primafy Materiab 

The following materials were developed as part 
of the total SRS Research Information S^em 

SRS Final and Special Reports 

Rnal reports describe the design, methodology, 
and conclusions of R&D projects in considerable 
detail, whereas special reports describe one aspect of 
a larger study Both have been deposited witTthe 
mtiona! Technical Information Service (NTIS) 
They arc for sale by NTIS in printed copy and in 
microfiche-a form of microfilm on cards, requiririg 

7.in; ?u ° °^ ""^I^rts. after ascer- 

".'"^"'•''"^y' '''""''^ *rite directly to 
NTIS. (See Appendix D.) Copies can also be ob- 



l!i!o.*^ °V ^""^ '"^"y "braries in State 

vocauonal rehabiUtauon agencies. 

RIS Abstracts 

It tlT''"'' ? ' '""""^^y °^ P^'j"^' '•'port- 
It tells the searcher the names of persons and organi- 

^IZ u '"J' «he field, the 

methods they have used, what they have learned 
and how the knowledge gained can be put to use 
within the field. Each abstract also lists a series S 

^Z7T.l ? ^PP'y *° 'he final 

report of that project. Descriptors are words which 
the abstractor thinks best describe the content areas 
of the report under consideratfon. It is through th. e 
descriptors that all documents are indexed and 
searches are conducted. The abstract is divided into 

lem m^'T'^'r'-' °f «he prob- 

cn, (2) methodology used; (3) major results ob- 
tained; and (4) usage potential. 



RIS Thesaurus 

The SRS Research Information System Thesaurus 
searching for Social and Rehabilitation Service proj- 

; I Thesaurus shows re- 

auonships between descriptors, thus allowing the 
user to broaden or refine his search. 

RIS Index 

The SRS Research Information System Index is a 

, •^^u''""' "-^P^rts of all SRS-funded proj- 
ccte^ It lists the projects alphabetically by major 
headings, descriptors and subdcscriptors. authors 
and project number. -umurs, 

RIS Locator Cards 

h-f !"? """^ set of 5 X 8 RIS Locator Cards 

the f by number 

the project reports which have content rcUUve to 
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that tcnn. The cards can be used in combination with 
each other to identify projects that deal with a series 
of related topics. (See Chapter III.) 

Secondar}' Materials 

The following publications are tools to extend 
RIS information. They were developed for purposes 
other than those of RIS, but provide information 
Unked to SRS research and demonstration projects 



SRS Research 1971 

SRS Research is a source book identifing projects 
Which are or have been conducted under a grant 
from SRS. Each listing includes the project number, 
project title, grantee's name and address, project di- 
rector, and a brief description of the project. The 
document is updated periodically. 

Rehabilitation Research and Demonstration Protects 
1955-1970 

The key word index, Rehabilitation Research and 
Demonstration Projects. 1955-1970. lists the final 
reports of SRS-sponsored projects as well as other 
publications generated by SRS projects completed 
pnor to December 1969. Information to supplement 
the index is currenUy being assembled. In contrast 
to the imtial publication, which was limited to voca- 
tional rehabilitation (VR) program output, it will 
include not only VR publications but also those from 
other SRS programs. 



Directory of Rehabilitation Consultants, 1971 

The Directory of Rehabilitation Consultants is a 
roster of persons who have had recent experience as 
consultants with VR agencies and express an interest 
m providmg further consultation. It is a useful tool 
for linking VR staff and other personnel to specialUts 
m particular subject matter fields, and features a key 
word index to consultants, based on selected topics 
Consultants list their qualifications, interests, and 
range of availability. 

GuUte to Information Centers for Workers in the 
Social Services. 1971 

The Guide provides extensive descriptions of 44 
major information centers significant to social and 
rehabilitation workers and briefly describes 1 13 other 
iofonnation service organizations. All are indexed 



by key words primarily from the field. .The book 
should be especially useful to individuals collecting 
information for long-term planning in the adminis- 
trative services or in program and staff development, 
and to educators interested in developing curriculum 
matenals. It provides the information needed to 
msVe a proper request to a particular information 
ccuict and specifies the extent, form, and cost of the 
assistance the center can provide. 

Directories of Research and Training Centers 

The directories list the R&T centers and indicate 
the areas of research and training they offer. 

WHAT PROBLEMS CAN RIS HELP TO SOLVE? 

The material in the RIS system is a prime source 
of mformauon for use in dealing with and solving i 
wide range of problems within the field of rchabilita- 
tion. It is the major source of information on pro- 
grams that have provided direct rehabilitation serv- 
iccs to members of disability groups. Thus, it short- 
ens the pathway to discovering what has been triec 
in serving each group and how well each techniqut 
has worked. The infonnation, once secured, can bt 
helpful in solving clinical problems of staff develop, 
ment and training, and problems in administration 
and program evaluation. 

Clinically, RIS is a source of ideas for practition- 
ers such as couHsclors, workshop foremen, work 
evaluators, and placement ofliccrs, all of whom need 
to find a way to serve individual clients more effec- 
tively. It is true that much of the research reported 
from SRS projects investigates group differences or 
group service. Nevertheless, the ideas generated by 
studying groups can contribute to helping individual 
clients, as long as there is an awareness of the liraite 
that must be observed. 

In regard to planning vocational rehabilitation 
programs, the system provides the single most useful 
resource for finding out what has been done by 
others in demonstration projects and how well dif- 
ferent techniques have worked in various settings. 

Thus, the program planner can base his decision 
on the experiences of others who have (I) attempted 
to serve a similar client population, (2) developed 
innovative techniques for serving specific disability 
groups, or (3) developed effective staffing patteras 
and supportive services. 
The suff development or training specialist will 
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find material in the system ideal for use as a basis 
for staff training programs built around disability 
groups, client evaluation, and other subject areas 
within the provision of services. Abstracts in pcrti^ 
nent an!as may be duplicated and assembled as a 
type of "'source book" for use in lectures or discus- 
sions. As a matter of fact, a unique source book 
could be ai»sembled to represent one of the basic 
documents in almost any area of staff training. 

Educators and students in rehabilitation have 
found the system components to be especially useful 
in the development of research papers or term papers, 
particularly in the field of rehabilitation counseling. 
The system provides access to a broad range of 
materials in the SRS domain which, in most cases, 
would be unknown or inaccessible to the potential 
user through other indexing procedures. Actually, 
RIS has data relevant to almost any rehabitiution 
topic that a searcher is likely to want. 

In summary^ the system provides an effective 
staruns point locating research in a wide area. 
It leads directly to data on all SRS-sponsored re- 
search dealing with a variety of problems and with 
the methods used to solve them. 



LIMITATIONS 

While there are many purposes and problems for 
which the system is important and relevant, there 
are few for which it alone is sufficient. 

The system is limited to SRS-syonsored studies, 
and most topics may require literature searches from 



a wider range of resources. A great deal of material 
which deals with the social, mental health, and 
strictly medical knowledge needed by rehabilitation 
personnel is found in publicatioiis arising from re- 
search supported by organizations other than SRS. 
There is much useful material in books and journals 
which is not derived from SRS-supported projects, 
but is still highly relevant to problems of counseling, 
diagnosis, vocational program planning, and voca* 
tionat rehabilitation research. In addition, articles 
and other reports based on SRS projects but not a 
part of the final repon may be located in journals, 
monographs, and collections. 

Naturally, RIS cannot help the user decide 
which documents are most likely to be of benefit. 
When the user obtains report he has to exercise 
critical. judgment in determining its relevancy. Fur- 
thermore, even though the report may be relevant 
and valid, the whole process of synthesizing avail- 
able information in order to decide upon the content 
of a training program or the structure of a program 
plan requires professional judgment. 

ObviouMy, then, the system is u tool to be used 
by the professional person in making decisions and 
developing plans. Although RIS reports document 
the nature of work which has been done, or findings 
which have been obtained, they are not a compen- 
dium of tmswers to specific problems but rather a 
basis for making informed professional judgments. 
The following chapters will indicate how utilization 
personnel In different settings around the country 
can help the user link RIS with other useful re- 
sources. 
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^Sa^T^^ ™^ DIMENSIONS AND 
PARAMETERS OF TIIE PROBLEM 

, ,^ T °f '^^^ '° ProWcm rcso. 

luuon. Whether m the area of administration, pro- 
gran? planning, or delivery of services, RIS can 
provide useful background information for copine 
with and contributing to the solutions of specific 
pfODicms, 

However, before RIS is utilized, the prospective 
user should determine exactly what the problem is 
Md have a thorough understanding of it. For exam- 
ple, the admmistrator of a sheltered workshop, who 
feels his payment rates for clicnte should be revised 
must first have some .v'ea of his goals in attempting 

major concern the increase 
m mouvaaon of his clienu; or is it. perhaps, the 
development of a more realistically oriented work 
atmosphere or psychosocial milieu? On the other 
h«nd, It might be to place the workshop on a more 
financially sound, efficient, and business-oriented 
b«$«$. The user must recognize at the outset the 
pnmary ^i,blcm to be resolved. Such clarification 
will determine the questions to which he is seekine 
answers. •vcMMg 

An understanding of the problem : not always 
easy to attain. It requires a diagnosUc approach 
b^d upon an exploratory sequence of preliminary 
data or infonnation gathering. For example, the 

^ J"*** *"''^''« with 

knowledgeable persons to gain an overview of the 

?o u?.*"*' U"i^««i»y of Florida's publicaUon 

j,! i?i?Sn?'*'*'"' DcmonstraUon Pro^ 

^ ^ '''•P'"' in «"iding him 
to appropriate reading material. 

It is important to note here that what appears to 

be the presenting problem may not be the real one. 

For instance, the administrator of a rehabilitation 

center who « experiencing difficulty in patient sched- 

> uling may find, after analyzing the situation, that his 

I problem lies not in faulty scheduling techniques but 

Si.Y.-" ^^'f^^'P. «f even resource 

location. This problem analysis prior to using RIS 

lf^/*^°^^^ }^POTtaacc. Similar circumstances 
be found m the role of the researcher, who may 
^ grappbng with the influence of a parUcuFar coun- 



seling technique in fostering client dependency when 
he should be investigating adjustmems to aging as a 
dependenqy-producing variable in a given situation. 

Once the nature of the problem has been clearly 
recognized and established, the problem itself must 
be defined; that is. there must be a determination of 

concerning limits Failure to develop specificity car. 
«sul in confused meandering around the system. 
To Illustrate, a search for information on the voca- 
tional placement of the mentally ill could be endless 

information concerning the vocational placement of 
chronic schizophrenics out of State hospitals is more 
goal-dirccted and therefore more controlled. If the 
searcher can further delimit or delineate the problem 
so that long-term hospitalized paranoid schizophrcn- 

Sn\ger:"''^'^""°''^^'^~'"«--"'- 
Finally, after the problem to which RIS is to be 
applied IS well defined, it must still be elucidated By 
th|s term we mean that it must be broken down into 
subsets of questions or information needs to which 
mforniation contained in RIS can be applied. For 
aample, if we are searching for effective placement 

comparing directive and Icss-direcdve approaches 

In summaiy, use of RIS should not be a random, 
undisciplined, uncoordinated process, but rather a 
carefully planned procedure in which adequate prep- 
arauon !eads to the most useful information which 
can be brought to bear upon the problem. 

WAYS TO ENTER THE SYSTEM 

uniif 1"?"*'"^'" P'^'""' '^'"P'*'' is based 
upon the use of index terms, or descriptors. Assign- 
ing relevant tenns and using pertinent components 
of the Index System influences the succc^^of a 
search strategy. ' " 



Use of Descriptors 

The following question was received in a State 
rehabiliuuon agency recenUy. It i$ printed here 
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exactly as originally stated by a rehabUltation pro- 
fessional in the field. 

One of the counselors here has shown con- 
siderable interest in knowing the percent of 
clients that go to work in the field in which they 
were trained. Ir other words, how many clients 
(%) are trained and go to work in the field in 
which most of their training took place? I real- 
ize that vocational objectives are changed fre- 
quently in the plans, but often it is possible to 
identify the principal type of training that took 
place. Incidentally, data concerning this ques- 
tion would be particularly interesting as regard- 
ing first-year counselors. 

This is a well-stated problem. Not only has the 
questioner mdicated the general areas in which he 
IS mterested (job training and job placement), but 
more importantly, he has posed a specific question 
(sentence 2) which interests him. 

Let us analyze the way in which appropriate 
dcscnptors for a search in RIS may be 
chosen. There are two types of descriptors 
to consider: subject and fonn descriptors. In 
assigmng subject descriptors, the first step is to 
pick key words or terms from the question as it is 
posed. For instance, in the current example, the first 
subject descriptors which come to mind that might 
be mdexed are job training and fob placement. Fur- 
ther consideration of the prpblem produces the 
following possible descriptors:.' p/a«mwtt and do- 
sures. vocational plans, and vocational training or 
training. If none of these descriptors prove useful in 
locating relevant material, we might want to consider 
also the last sentence in the request and attempt to 
access material through a descriptor concerning coun- 
selors. In the above illustration, counselor effective- 
ness may be the most useful. 

Form descriptors may be applied to a problem 
when the searcher is interested in material in a 
particular format— bibliographies, audiovisuals (or 
a specific type of audiovisual such as videotape or 
film), or directories. In the present case it seems 
quite probable that the kind of information we are 
seeking will be found in jollowMp studies. 

At this point we have a list of the following possi- 
ble descriptors: job training, job placement, place- 
ments and closures, vocational plans, vocational train- 
ing, training, follow-up studies, and counselor effec- 
tiveness. With this list in mind, we turn to the RIS 
Index. The first descriptor searched should be the 
one which seems the most relevant and the most 



specific for the problem at hand. In the present case, 
job placement, vocational plans, and follow-up 
studies all seem to be likely candidates for early 
access. On the other hand, terms like vocational 
traimng and training will be searched only if other 
terms do not produce results;- for both are so broad 
that the searcher knows he will have to search 
through many entries extraneous to his specific 
problem if he uses them as search vehicles. Likewise 
the term counselor effectiveness will be used only as' 
a last resort, foi it is somewhat peripheral to the 
problem as stated and will undoubtedly direct the 
searcher to at least some irrelevant material. 

Job placement is listed in the Index. Hence,.using 
this descriptor, the searcher can read through the 
list of cntnes, noting the "See Also" references and 
index terms which have been assigned to the reports 
cited. These additional terms are useful in further 
definmg the subject content of each report so that a 
clearer idea of its relevance can be obtained. For 
those reports which appear to be relevant, report 
numbers should be noted so that their abstracts can 
be looked up later. 

Under fob placement, the descriptor staff training 
IS also used. This term appears to be more specific 
than the already listed vocational training, so it 
might be well to look at the entries under staff 
traimng. The discovery of this new term illustrates a 
point which should be emphasized in using the RIS 
Index. That is. in compiling a list of possible de- 
scriptor terms, always try to think of aU the terms 
which can be brought to mind. 

After reading through the fob placement and staff 
traimng entries, proceed through the original list of 
descnptors. If the searcher tries to use the term 
vocational plans, he will discover that this term is 
not used as a descriptor in the RIS system; nor are 
the terms vocational planning or rehabilitation plans 
used. Hence, the terra vocational plans is of UtUe 
value in this search. Proceeding down the list of 
possible descriptors, other changes will have to be 
made as a means of adjusting to the descriptors 
actually used in the Index. For example, placements 
and closures may be considered as one term, but in 
the Index only placement is listed. Similarly the 
searcher probably will wish to examine not only the 
Items listed under follow-up but also the more 
numerous listing under evaluation. 

Once the list of descriptors has been exhausted, 
and the number of each report which may prove 
useful has been recorded, the abstracts for the de- 
sired reports can be obtained. 



A searcher who is not familiar with the RIS sys- 
tem, or who is searching somewhat unfamiliar sub- 
ject matter, would be well advised to consult the RIS 
Thesaurus, if possible, for initial guidance. The 
Thesaurus provides a more direct means than the 
Index for learning what terminology is likely to be 
found in the Index, and for learning the interrelation- 
ships among terms, which the hierarchical arrange- 
ment helps to make explicit. 

Use of the Index System 

The Index System includes: 

(a) RIS Thesaurus ! 

(b) RIS Index 

(c) Indexes: Rehabilitation Research and 
Demonstration Projects, 1955-1970 and 
SRS Research 1971 

(d) RIS Locator Cards 

RIS Thesaurus 

How to use: In the alphabetic section, look up the 
index term that comes to mind. If it appears in the 
Thesaurus and does not refer the reader to another 
term, it will be accompanied by any or all of four 
kinds of note. The first. Refer from, names terms 
which have ru}t been accepted as indexing terms but 
which refer Thesaurus users to the term being con- 
sulted. The note. Narrower Term, is used to name all 
terms hierarchically connected to the consulted term, 
one level below it. Broader Term names the term 
hierarchically one level higher than the consulted 
term. If no broader term is specified, the consulted 
term- forms the beginning of a hierarchic chain, 
and therefore no broader term exists for it. The 
fourth note. Related Term, names other terms which 
might usefully be given attention as additional or 
substitute index and search terms. The following b 
an example: 

LEG 

Refer from: Ankle, Lower Extremity 

Narrower Term: Foot 

Broader Term: Limbs 

Related Term: Artificial Limbs 
Ths Thesaurus contains three sections. In addition 
to the alphabetic arrangement, there is a hierarchic 
listing, giving terms which may be used for indexing 
or searching, in a ^logical" arrangement, that is, 
from the most important term to the least important 
term. The third section provides a word index to 
multiword terms, which makes explicit all contexts 



in which terms occur; for example, all uses of the 
word "rehabilitation" to form terms such as "re- 
habilitation agencies/' "vocational rehabilitation," 
"cosmetic rehabilitation." 

Advantages: Allows the user to learn exactly what 
terms have been used for indexing and aids in 
formulation of search strategy by suggesting addi- 
tional or alternative temris to consult. 

Disadvantages: Because the Thesaurus is meant to 
be used independently of any one index, it gives 
no information on the number of reports indexed by 
each term; however this information is available 
through the Locator Cards. 

RIS Index 

How to use: Consult the subject headings in the 
Index to locate suitable reports. A sample citation 
and an explanation of its components follows: 
Sample Citation 

(1) OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

(2) See Abo: PREVOCATIONAL SERV- 
ICES, VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

(3) Don W. Russell 

(4) RD-2303 

(5) PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS ANAL- 
YSIS OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION FUNCTIONS IN VIRGINIA, 
MARYLAND, AND DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 

(6) ^administration, ^operations research^ 
^program studies, ^vocational rehabilita- 
tion, data processing, effectiveness, evd- 
uaiion, models 

Explanation 

(1) Subject heading 

(2) Additional subject headings which may be 
consulted to locate related material 

(3) Author 

(4) Report number 

(5) Report title 

(6) - Indexing terms. An asterisk(*) designates 

the major terms, those which best describe 
the report*s content, and which are used to 
form subject headings in the Index. The 
terms without an asterisk are minor terms 
which help narrow the search 

Subdivision of Subject Headings 

Since only major, or access, terms were made 
subject headings in the Index, the headings which 
would have had large numbers of citations (more 
than 10) were subdivided to facilitate searching. 




Subdivision was accomplished by making each major 
tcnn assigned to a report a subheading. Thus, if a 
report were assigned the major index terms 
•SEVERELY DISABLED, ♦VCX:aTIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION, and ♦WORK ADJUSTMENT 
and VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION were a 
subject heading with more than ten citations, the 
report would appear under such divided subject 
headings as VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
—SEVERELY DISABLED and VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ~ WORK ADJUSTMENT. 
Counting all such potentially possible subdivisions, 
a report with four major terms which also refer to 
more than 10 reports can be listed as often as 12 
times in the index: A-B, A-C, A~D, B-A, B-C, 
and so forth. It would appear also under A, B, C, 
and D singly, but for cross-reference only, not for 
citation. 

Advantages: "See" and "See Also" references 
given in the Index help the reader to consult the 
subject heading best tailored to his need. Use of the 
report number allows for keying into annotation, 
author, or agency data contained in SRS Research 
1971 and Rehabilitation Research and Demonstra- 
tion Projects, 1955-1970. The complete list of in- 
dcxing terms sometimes helps to clarify a title that 
is not very informative. 

Disadvantages: Because minor index terms are not 
made subject headings, access to reports by means 
of these terms is lost. 

Additional Indexes 

(1) Rehabilitation Research and Demonstration 
Projects, 1955^-1970 

How to use: Look up descriptor term. Choose 
from titles of projects the most pertinent project 
publication numbers. 

Advantage: Provides descriptive lilies. Also is 
valuable for its indexes on authors, grantees, grantee 
addresses, and project addresses and its listings of 
projects by number. This is the only source that con- 
tains listings of R&D project-generated articles pub- 
lished in journal and book literature. 

Disadvantages: It may be necessary to scan the 
entire list of titles before finding a pertinent one. In 
some cases, the titles do not tell enough about the 
projects. 

(2) SRS Research 1971 

How to use: Look up descriptor term in subject 
index. Scan indicated page for appropriate reference. 

Advantage: Each listing is annotated. Listings are 
arranged in 22 broad categories. If a search into a 



broad category is required, this index provides a 
quick way to review all related reports. Furthermore, 
it is the only source which lists projects for which 
there is yet no final report, thus giving the searcher 
an opportunity to contact the personnel of pertinent 
projects for preliminary data or other information. 

Disadvantages: Because of its organization, this 
index may be somewhat difficult to use. Also, the 
annotations show only the intent of the study, not 
the outcome. 

(3) Guide to Information Centers for Workers in 
the Social Services, 1971 
How to use: Locate information sources by sub- 
ject. 

Advantages: Contains extensive descriptions of 
the 44 major centers and briefly describes the po- 
tential value of 113 other organizations. It provides 
the information needed to make a proper request 
to the infonnalion centers and specifies the extent, 
form, and cost of any assistance they can provide. 
All centers are indexed by key words drawn pri- 
marily from the broad spectrum of social and re- 
habilitation services. 

Disadvantages: Items related to the same subject 
are often listed in different sections under synonym 
terms rather than located under a general heading. 

RIS Locator Cards 

How to use: Pull cards with desired descriptor 
terms. Each card contains columns 0-9 in which 
have been placed the project numbers according to 
the far right-hand digit of each. By comparing the 
columns of two cards the user can find matching 
numbers which indicate that a particular project 
contains information reflecting both descriptors. A 
third card can be compared for further specificity. 

Advantages: Speed in usage. Helps find projects 
that contain specific combinarions of descriptors. 

Disadvantages: Although good in theory, this 
method may not yield an adequate number of ab- 
stracts. In other words, pertinent materials could be 
ovcriooked. 

SECURING ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
FROM RIS 

Skimming abstracts to determine their relevancy 
to the problem is the primary procedural step in 
determining the need for additional information. Some 
abstracts will contain sufficient information in them- 
selves while others will require the full report for 



adequate details. Often an individual needing to 
.ncorpo^te-infonnation from RIS will wish to obta n 
the full report to determine the quality and scone 
of the original R&D project. ^ 

Whenever a finite number of documents has been 
P«bl«hed..an information seeker is conJiSnted w"h 

ine user seekmg copies of R&D final reports of 
projects has a number of sources to which he can 
direct requests for such documents. Since effic encv 
■s a pnman. factor in determining the acceVsihS 
I'n rh""""'* ""S"' to'focus h "eff S 

Nearly every State vocational rehabilitation (VR) 

research and other professional literature. Manv 
States have a librarian or some person assigned fn 
he maintenance of a system to retrieve S from 
to reStl"'?'/'"^'°"' ' might firsf ;^ 
VR agency libraiy. Or he could ask the mntee to 
either give or lend him a copy. Since Pra„Teera « 
encouraged to have 600 copies'of their ^nTr ^'^^ 
pnnted. comphmentaty or loan copies may be ava.T 

retet "^^'"'^ '^'^ termiia5:driy 
recently. If the project terminated several years ago 

rcpon The State agency libraiy, although an ex- 
cellent resource, does not always have enough storage 
space or personnel to provide adequate se4el 
fte user desiring relatively rapid turn-around tfme 

«zraTr'"'°''"^'^"''^--«°^^^^^ 

v^SS, , K ^PP^°^hed. Among these are uni- 
versmes, hbranes, and the following SRS-supoorted 

gional Rehabihtation Research Institutes (RRRI). 

Xt/^r.' '""'"'^^ Social WeSe' 
wr"' ^"^ Centers 
InZr core areas in medical and 

Tf R&n ' '"'^ ^^^"^ble loan copies 

of R&D project reports. In some insTances the use 

St^;r^'°"^^'''^^----'t^-esea"^^^ 

Another possibility is the National Technical In- 

"^^'^ D'Sn of 

research Utilization as a depository SRS hac 1 

conuact With NTIS to produce'^miSch'e'^opS o 

all SRS-supported R&D projects for a nominal fee 



upon request. NTIS can also fill requests for printed 

/?«wrc/j Demonstration Briefs are »n 
fonal source of information con ermW SRs sut 
ported research. Each Brief is a f«,n 1 ^^^"''"P" 
of a ^«.IPrfP,4 » ^ two-page summaiy 

infect an fnr ''P""- ^"^"'^ 'f^^ to 

earch and ,n T '''^ informational 
search, and sometimes eliminates altogether the need 
to examine a final report. Copies of individull Briefs 

t onTiJtnt"' *r °^ ^«-h uS: 

lion, iRS. Unfortunately, the Division currently has 

Many research papers, articles in professional 
journals, monographs, or separates also con a n vat 
uable source material and can be located by us'w 
It'n'l'/-.' guides. Procedural ;f 

as abstract headings, R&D Brief footnotes and RI^ 

uc Qirected to the authors, principal invest! 
gators, project-directors, or grantee^rg^n'zZs 



The diverse and complex knowledge of the social 
and rehabilitation services is the product of seTe a 

and al? ^ "niversities and research institutes 
and academic invesUgators contribute to the solu 
ions 0 problems of concern to SRS. An awaren s" 

user'tt «S^rh-'"'"' Pe-it the RIS 

user to extend his scope of alternatives. 

The range of resources which go beyond RIS is 

Directory of Rehabdnation Consultants. 1971 and 

S^tl't '"'"'T'"" "Workers int 

Social Services. 1971. available from the iSlRI 
Umveisity of Florida. (See Appendix A-2 f^e 
qu.Uy^u.d resources listed in'^the Gufdef tt" 




ERIC Information Retrieval Center on the Dis- 
advantaged 

Eligibility: No special qualifications. Inquire by 
letter. (See Appendix D.) A fuher explanation of the 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) 
system can be found in the University of Rorida 
publication cited above. 

Mission: To collect, maintain, and make available 
to qualified users up-to-date information about urban 
children and youth disadvantaged or handicapped by 
their economic, ethnic, or social status. To analyze 
and interpret current research and program literature. 

Services: Suggests literature where answer may 
be obtained; cites relevant references. Provides liter- 
ature searches regarding state of the art reports, and 
prepares bibliographies. Abstracts of reports are 
available .in Research in Education from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. Reprints and microfiche 
of documents are available through the ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service. Consulting services are 
provided in research planning and program planning 
and administration. Referral is made to other possi- 
ble sources of information. 

ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services Oearing- 
house 

Eligibility: No special qualifications. Inquire by 
letter to the Learning Resources Coordinator. (See 
Appendix D.) 

Mission: Counseling and related services. 

Services: Provides answers to specific questions; 
suggests literature where answer may be obtained; 
cites relevant references. State of the art reports and 
bibliographies are prepared (both recurring and de- 
mand). Reprints are available; workshops in research 
planning are conducted. Referrals are made to other 
likely sources of information. 

National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 

Eligibility: No special qualifications. Inquire by 
letter (see Appendix D), or telephone to Informa- 
tion Services, 703-32 1-8523* 

Mission: The establishment of the National Tech- 
nical Information Service (NTIS) in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in September 1970 was a major 
step towards consolidation and improvement of serv- 
ices to simplify and increase public access to Fed- 
eral publications and data files of interest to the 



business, scientific, and technical communities. The 
Qearinghouse for Federal Scientific and Technical 
Information in the National Bureau of Standards 
has been transferred to the NTIS and its functions 
merged with the broader mission for NTIS. The new 
organization adds a variety of business and economic 
information services which were provided to the 
public from widely separated components of the 
Department. 

Services: Provides answers to specific questions 
within limits of available material; suggests literature 
where answer may be obtained; cites relevant refer- 
ences. Provides literature searches regarding specific 
and general questions and state of the art reports 
(from services within the system, but none prepared 
by NTIS). Offers NTISearch, an abstract retrieval 
service, which provides up to 100 abstracts of tech- 
nical reports produced from Government-funded 
R&D projects released since 1964. Each search costs 
$25, and users must provide search questions and 
give key words or descriptors. Photocopies of NTIS 
reports are available, of which approximately 95% 
are also available in microfiche form. However, NTIS 
offers a Selective Dissemination of Microfiche serv- 
ice which provides the customer with microfiche 
copies of the reports in highly selective fields of 
interest. 

, This service provides automatic mailing of docu- 
ments as they become available. It is advisable to 
set up an account with NTIS to assure maximum 
utilization of the services offered and minimum turn 
around time on information requested. Statistical 
reports prepared by other Government agencies are 
available on file with NTIS. Foreign translations of 
research and development reports are offered through 
NTIS by the Joint Publications Research Service. 
Referral is made to other possible sources of infor- 
mation. 



MEDLARS, National Library of Medicine 

Eligibility: Health professionals and other research 
persons. Inquire by letter or telephone to Head, 
MEDLARS Management Section* (See Appendix 

Mission: To provide references to the biomedical 
literature contained in the National Library of Medi- 
cine to researchers, clinicians, and other health pro- 
fessionals through MEDLARS (Medical Literature 
Analysis and Retrieval System )» 
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Services: Provides answers to specific questions; 
suggests literature where answers may be obtained; 
cites relevant references. Provides literature searches 
regarding specific and general questions (as staff time 
permits), state of the art reports. Bibliographies, both 



recurring and demand, are prepared. (Special forms 
are available for making requests. See User Informa- 
tion.) Photocopies are available and inter-library 
loans are arranged. Referral is made to other possi- 
ble sources of information. 
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RIS- 

WHERE, 

WHO, 

AND 

HOW 



RIS-\VHER£? 

RIS has potential benefit for personnel in re- 
gional, State, and district offices. Regional staff mem- 
bers, including the R&D specialist, will find it useful 
for references related to their program and staff de- 
velopment responsibilities. RIS could also be utilized 
by regional personnel from related programs such 
as manpower, drug addiction, and correctional re- 
habilitation, especially in the planning and develop- 
ment of joint programs. 

At the State level, the primary users of RIS are 
administrators and specialists responsible for pro- 
gram planning and development, and staff training. 
RIS could assist program development specialists in 
identifying programs, ideas, or methods which re- 
spond to similar agency problems; and RIS-provided 
approaches and techniques could serve as the basis 
for staff development. 

Secondary users of RIS at the State level are the 
staff of related agencies having responsibility in such 
areas as mental health, mental retardation, special 
education, drug addiction, and correctional rehabili- 
tation, particularly in the planning of cooperative 
programs and joint training. 

Users of RIS at the district level include coun- 
selors, casewoHcers, paraprofessionals, work evalua- 
tors, placement specialists, supervisors, and other 
practitioners from both the public and the private 
sector. At this level RIS could assist practitioners in 
their professional development, in maintaining an 
awareness of new approaches and user results, and 
in program and staff development. 



RIS— WHO? 

Re^onal Offices 

The Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is divided for administrative purposes into 10 
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regions, each of which relates directly to the various 
agencies and bureaus within HEW. 

The linkage person at the regional level for the 
SRS Division of Research Utilization probably will 
be the R&D specialist. Administratively, he is direct- 
ly responsible to the regional commissioner in the 
regional office. He also provides a linkage to the 
State agencies; the research facilities within the 
region, such as the RULs, RRRIs, RRISWs, R&T 
Centers, and University Affiliated Facilities; and to 
anyone else residing in the region who has an infor- 
mational need amenuble to solution by the resources 
available to him. 

Within the regional office the R&D specialist has 
at his disposal not only informational resources but 
also assistants to whom he can refer requests for 
information. Ideally, one of these assistants should 
be a person trained in library sciences or as an infor- 
mation specialist. The position of information spe- 
cialist is necessary because RIS is only one compo- 
nent of a complete network of resources contained 
in, or available to, the regional office. In addition 
to RIS, the information specialist will have respon- 
sibility for filling requests for information, including 
the provision of linkages to other components of RIS 
both at the regional and national level. He will thus 
be skilled in accessing other related information 
systems, directing users to special information cen- 
ters or resources, and filling requests for information 
in the most expeditions manner possible. In those 
instances where employment of a full-time librarian 
is not feasible, the R&D specialist will assume the 
professional functions of the information specialist, 
and the clerical functions will be delegated to a 
person in a secretarial or clerical position within the 
re^onal office* 

Regional Facilities 

The R&T Centers, RRRIs, RRISWs, RULs, Uni- 
versity Affiliated Facilities, and other facilities serv- 
ing the population of rehabilitation and social service 



professionals primarily within regional boundaries 
•orm a network of important resources. They have 
.pccialized functions such as the provision of in-depth 
flformation concerning a specific area. To illustrate 
:hcre are R&T Centers on mental retardation, re- 
Wbihtation medicine, and rehabilitation counselor 
:raming; RRRis have core areas of research such as 
he delivery of services in rural regions, the profes- 
iional roles and functions of rehabilitation counselors 
jnd rehabilitation administration and program eval- 

Cc'S/ u^^^^' '° RRRI'' in that each 

RRISW has a specific area of specialization, for ex- 
imple policy decisions for social planning; and the 
RULs have tested promising procedures and tech- 
niques to determine what refinements are needed for 
generalized use. Thus, the user can expect to be 
referred to whichever one of these facilities is study- 
ing an area of content which concerns his particular 
-interest. (See Appendix A.) 

With regard to personnel, the regional facilities 
1 may or may not have an individual assigned to the 
specific responsibility of handling informational 
. needs. Inquiries addressed to the "librarian" or "in- 
formation specialist." however, will be channeled to 
the proper office. The person in charge of filling 
informational requests will usually have semilibrarian 
.Alencal skills, with intimate knowledge of the con- 
tributions to the professional literature by the staff 
i)f the facility. Typically he can fill an informational 
equest with specific documents or referrals to ap- 
•ropnate resources. Whoever is assigned responsi- 
Mlity for handling requests for information will pro- 
■ide a linkage to and with national, regional, and 
tote rwearch utilization personnel and potential 
isers. (See chart.) 

nie State Office 



RB field tests demonstrated the efficacy of having 
I Research Utilization Specialist (RUS) in the State 
Bency administrative office with the responsibility 
)f providing stimulation and resources to program 
. Manners, supervisors, and administrators. The RUS 
. encourages use of the results of previous rehabilita- 
,ion research and related information dealing with 
jigency problems. Thus, he is the principal person at 
«>e State level responsible for constructing, maintain- 
ig, and putting into operation the informational sys- 
!rn deemed necessaiy in each State. Just as in the 
[RS Division of Research Utilization, the re- 
^rch utilization specialist in the State office has 
isponsibility to, and acts as, a resource person for 
i units of the State administrative organization. In 



some instances, there may be only one RUS in an 
entire region. Thus far. the RUS program has been 
conducted only on a pilot basis, so it is impossible 
to say just how extensive the practice will become 
At any rate, the RUS at the State level will really 
need the assistance of a librarian or, at the verj' least, 
a clerical person who has received some training in 
library procedures, information systems, and the use 
of special equipment so that the State-information- 
resource terminal can adequately handle requests for 
technical information from potential users. 

The District Office 

The States have also been subdivided for admin- 
istrative purposes into a number of districts. District 
offices are usually located in principal population 
centers and are the smallest unit in the total SRS 
information system. They do not receive requests 
frequently enough to warrant having a full-time em- 
ployee in charge of the maintenance and operation 
of the system. Nevertheless, it is essential to have 
someone, usually a first-line supervisor or a person 
of similar responsibility, to serve as an advocate and 
resource for those individuals in the local office who 
have informational needs. It is an incumbent respon- 
sibility of this information delegate to have knowl- 
edge of the components, features, and usage poten- 
tial of the SRS-RIS related informational systems. He 
must know how to gain access to the needed compo- 
nents at higher levels in the system, that is. the State 
and regional offices, so that he can act as an im- 
portant and necessary resource to others in the dis- 
trict office. 

To summarize, the SRS Research Information 
System has become operational at the regional 
State, and district levels. The extent to which the 
system is complete at any one of these levels is pro- 
portionate to the assumed demand for information 
at that level. Thus, the number and professional 
quality of personnel must increase as the number 
and diversity of requests for information increases 
In those rare instances where no help can be 
obtained from any of the above sources, inquiries 
may be addressed to the Division of Research Utili- 
zation, SRS. (See Appendix D for full address.) 

RIS~HOW? 
Equipment 

Equipment for RIS in the regional, Stete, and 
district offices varies according to the demands of 
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1 ihc users, the size of the geographic area, and the 
^ participating agencies. 

A trend toward decentralization is bringing into 
i. focus SRS regional leadership and guidance. Upon 
, the adveni of the computer age, this decentralization 
j effort will have an even greater emphasis. Some 
changes soon to come will require equipment for 
J machine-readable documents; a microfiche reader* 
J printer; copying equipment; and adequate storage 
3 space for documents, reports, and microfiche, along 
I Writh the necessary security. Assuming a majority of 
the user population serviced by the regional offices 
acquires reader*printer equipment, it would be eco- 
^ nomical for the regional office to include a microfiche 
reproduction unit. This unit would permit direct 
reproduction of the microfiche itself. Storage space 
i necessary for complete documents would no longer 
be necessary and the cost c( reproduction and mail* 
ing would be considerably less. 

State office equipment necessary for the utilization 
of RIS will reflect the resources of the SRS regional 
office as well as the district offices it serves. Certain- 
ly a reader-printer is a necessity in the State office, 
^ IS is equipment for reproducing hard copy for dis- 
l semination. Space for storage of documents, reports, 
I and microfiche is necessary at the State level. The 
J efficiency of the system will depend upon an adequate 
retrieval system and personnel responsible for the 
system. Document control at the State level is neces- 
stiy. 

District office equipment can be reduced to a basic 
microfiche reader, a copy machine, and adequate 
storage space and security* It is assumed that needed 
information will be directed from the district offices 
to the State and regional system and ancillary link- 
ing agencies. 

Aidlog the User 

It is necessary for staff training specialists, along 
with administrators and supervisors, to plan for 
^ promoting optimal use of RIS and related Informa- 
tion resources. Research utilization specialists have 
found that personalized training and newsletters are 
effective means of acquainting State agency staff with 
the potential utility of RIS. Announcements and evcti 
meetings about RIS with specific project leadei-s 
should be followed by personal assistance to assure 
the most satisfactory usage. Probably the best way to 
encourage and secure appropriate requests is by 
consultation. The approach underiines the impor- 
tance of having a professional person for each unit 



at the three organizational levels responsible for RIS, 
if the system is to have optimal use. 

RUS field tests suggest a number of ways to fa- 
miliarize potential users with the system. Newsletters 
may not be feasible for regional or district office 
groups, but some informational variation should be 
used. For example, the person responsible for RIS 
might copy significant findings or project descriptive 
summaries for current reports and route this to ap- 
propriate individuals, noting the availability of the 
full report. Also, displays, linker games, conferences, 
and NRA or staff presentations have been found 
helpful. 

Some research and RRRI experience indicates 
that accessibility is the critical factor in determining 
use of information in those settings which lack maj'or 
elements of RIS or other resources. Telephoning to 
elicit information from other SRS research utilization 
uniu or program staff is desirable. Regional office 
personnel who have access to the Federal Telecom- 
munications System should have no difficulty in es- 
tablishing linkages by telephone. Although costs 
present some constraint on quick consultation or 
linkage, the ease and immediacy of the telephone 
adds greatly to a feeling of accessibility. 

Another approach to encourage State and re- 
gional personnd to make use of RIS materials is to 
determine current concerns and interests of staff and 
to present copies of RIS abstracts, R&D BRIEFS, or 
similar material to the staff person for his review* 
Short questionnaires or checklists are helpful in 
obtaining "user profiles." These would then guide 
RIS personnel in selecting pertinent material. 

The RIS agent in the unit should also devdop 
request forms and have tools such as the Guide to 
Information Centers available to help the user obtain 
reports, microfiche, or more extended bibliographies. 
The agent can also help the user by referring him to 
other individuals whom he can talk with or write to 
in order to obtain the benefit of their specialized 
knowledge in a given field. In some situations this 
technique could prove to be highly beneficial. 

Furthermore, although RIS can provide linkages 
to other systems such as ERIC or MEDLARS, not 
all users are familiar with these systems. Hence, by 
acquainting the user with tfieir existence and some 
general information concerning their use, RIS per- 
sonnel can broaden the informational horizons of the 
user. 

In essence, the district. State, and regional offi- 
ces and the RRRls are purveying similar informa- 
tional products. However, because of differing staff, 
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financial, and hardware commitments, the level of 
product delivery may vary. For this reason, users of 
RIS may have to try more than one office to obtain 
the particular information they seek. 

Finally, although the Talents of the staff members 
manning RIS will vary from setting to setting and 
individual to individual, the members will gradually 
acquire the experience and knowledge necessary to 
enable them to guide the user in his search for 
information. 

The Role of the Searcher as Linker 

In some cases the ultimate user of the information 
provided by RIS will not personally conduct ihe 
necessary search. For example, legislators, top level 
administrators, and program planners may frame 
questions and ask other personnel to search and 
review pertinent material. In these circumstances the 
searcher acts as a link between the inquirer and the 
documents. This may be a difficult role for some 
people to fill successfully. In order to respond to an 
inquiry so that the information provided does indeed 
answer the questions posed, the linker must possess 
certain personal skills as well as the technical skills 
required for a successful search. 

The remainder of this chapter is a guide for the 
linkage role. It attempts to alert the linker to the 
problems unique to this role and furnishes an outline 
of suggested approaches and their philosophy. 

RIS is one of several information sources to which 
the ultimate user may turn. From the linker^s point 
of view the key questions are these: Which sources 
must be utilized and for what purposes? Does 
he have sole or Joint responsibility for satisfying the 
user^s need? 

The situation requires a process of formulation 
and refinement of the initial question. Often a sec- 
ond communication with the inquirer is necessary to 
determine if the user^s informational need is really 
satisfied. At the outset, however, it is most important 
for the linker to ascertain the circumstances under 
which the user is turning to him for help. Assuming 
he is coming of his own choice, is he coming as a last 
resort, after all other information channels have been 
tapped without success? Has he reached a critical 
stage which requires quick answers? Where docs the 
user fit into the agency^s table of organization, and 
what is his viewpoint of his informational need in 
relation to his own role within the organization? 
Answers to these and similar questions strongly affect 
the expectations and receptivity of the user and 
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should cause the linker to adapt his approach accord- 
ingly. 

Users of information may be classified according 
to the stage at which they seek information. For ex- 
ample, at one end of the time spectrum are those 
who seek help soon after first consciousness of an 
information need; at the other end are those who 
may have procrastinated in actually posing a ques- 
tion to any known information source, ^he latter 
group is approaching the linker as a last resort. They 
usually ask piecemeal questions which may be faint 
echoes of their real information needs. Between these 
extremes of users are a myriad of variations, perhaps 
the most difficult being the precisionist. He char- 
acteristically has given much thought to his informa- 
tional need and has confidence in his ability to pin* 
point the proper question. The major problem here 
is that he is so overspecific that; the linker has 
trouble learning enough about the context of his real 
information need to provide a pertinent response. 

In the broader context, it is the inquiry or question 
that influences the response or answer and its utiliza- 
tion; this, in turn, controls new questions, future 
system organization^ future answers, and ultimately, 
further utilization. Kn the interaction between the 
linker and the user, feedback regarding the initial 
stimulus for the question enables the linker to re- 
formulate the statement of the question so that linker 
and us-:r can mutually seek and find an acceptable or 
relevant question to present to RIS. 

Barriers to the Process 

Physical — ^Whenever possible the linker should 
meet with the user in the lattefs territory, at his 
office or work area. This comes closest to ensuring 
that (1) the user has full confidence that the linker's 
attention and interest are focused on meeting his 
needs; (2) the user feels comfortable and secure in 
familiar surroundings; and (3) the user may assume 
that confidential statements will not.be compromised. 

Personality — The linker is engaged in a "drawing 
out" process which requires empathy, sensitivity, and 
related qualities that enable him to ''size up" people 
and situations. Nevertheless, he must keep his ''cool" 
with the user who provides only limited, if any, feed- 
back. The resourceful linker will continuously seek 
ways to relate to users by displaying warmth, inter- 
est, and approachability — qualities that are intuitive- 
ly sensed by the user. 

Communication — The alert linker will observe any 
verbal or nonverbal cues which help decode pro- 
fessional jargon. An even more difficult problem is 



I .^ji which users have in phrasing adequate questions 
j ^, itcufc information. Many users do not know the 
*A^pcf questions to ask until they are well on their 
1*> to finding the answers. The linker should try to 
^ 2rj substitutes for the user's questions that will help 

.V user obtain maximum benefit from RIS. 
] p>ycholc)gical— Many users feel that asking a 
•%>ntion means admitting ignorance— often too 
V sjh a price to pay in terms of lost prestige 
i cowrkers. This barrier may be overcome 

• t> frankly stating, **rm sorry, but th^s subject means 
I x^hing to me. Will you please tell me more.'* Such 
V'^city may put the user at ease and result in his 
; Emitting that he doesn't know much about it either. 
-\ Iking in possession of information can have un* 
pVaiant consequences — possibly requiring reading, 
^ v'iJcrstanding, thinking, and, often, deciding and 
' Kting. If the user's coworkers also discourage the 
vtc of research, it is understandable that this barrier 
can become the user's as well as the linker's worst 
fftcmy. 

The Process of Vsinf RIS 

Five questions must be resolved before the linker 
un begin using RIS. They are (1) subject defini- 
tion; (2) determination of the objectives and motiva- 
u)a of the user; (3) personal characteristics of the 
ciei; (4) relationship of inquiry description of the 
t'iformation system, and (S) the nature of anticipated 
Of accepuble answers. 

The most critical step is the second— determining 
»hy the user needs the information. This can often 
cut the search time drastically and usually deter* 
mines the priority, depth, and form of response. At 
this point there are a number of matters which the 
linker must consider: (1) What is the general format 
tml sequence in which materials or answers are 
iijntcd? (2) Should the linker warn the user of any 
cipccted difficulties he foresees? (3) Has the user 
f>ecn tdd when he may expect interim or final an- 
iwers? (4) What is the most strate^c time to request 
t definite appointment to explain the research re- 
lults? With satisfactory answers to these questions, 
*e linker is ready to begin the search. 

After the search is completed, there remains the 
'^*k of tailoring the information and conveying it 
Jo the user. This requires the selection of precisely 
<hc quantity and quality of information that will help 
•he user fill his information need. These quality con- 
trol functions can most effectively be performed by 
tsponding to the following questions: (1) What is 



the user prepared to read? (2) In what sequence 
docs the user want materials or answers? (3) How 
much time is the user willing to spend on the infor- 
mation provided? (4) What value will the user place 
upon the information provided? (S) How much of 
what the user receives is he prepared to use? 

Users usually want information in a form they can 
easily relate to the information needed for their own 
personal data base. It is sometimes advantageous to 
provide them with interim materials to give early 
feedback to the linker and concrete evidence to the 
user that his request is being processed. This allows 
time for the linker to assess the relevance, specificity, 
and completeness of his findings. In special instances 
the linker may provide a precisely tailored product, 
usually in the form of a summary-analysis. 

A second or follow-up conuct with the user has 
several important advantages which may be worth 
the extra time and effort: (1) It allows cross-check* 
ing of the linker's and user's judgments as to whether 
the original information need has been filled. (2) 
The linker can transmit personally any special in- 
sights developing during the search. (3) The linker 
keeps "on track" by determining firsthand if the 
original question has been removed, modified, or 
suspended by a new information need. (4) The 
linker finds out whether the original search needs to 
be expanded, narrowed, or otherwise modified. 

SearcHes. of special importance should always be 
reviewed with the user. In this way the user discovers 
how to query the information system more effec- 
tively. He may also learn about additional unused 
information services and sources. The review can 
add to the credibiHty of RiS effectiveness in the 
user's judgment. The iinker gains vital feedback on 
the general level of satisfaction of the user. This 
might result in changed patterns for this or other 
users. Such feedback can be transmitted by the re- 
search utilization specialists to the designers and de- 
velopers of the system so that they can be responsive 
to the real user needs and approaches in building the 
information base. 

There are many gradations of complexity in fill- 
ing requests for information. The process may be 
completed in IS minutes or less. It may not require 
extended follow-up, continuous or intermittent work- 
ing on the search, or an interpretive summary. In 
most situations, however, the above process analysis 
could serve for a variety of questions, users, and 
situations. 

The linker must visualize himself as the liaison 
between RIS and other sources of information and 
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2fc d/mr^f^"^^ « - acUve Ccncn. r„ .he fonna, and infonna. I„- 

inunity. Because of .he linker's srJ^tegfc Sonn ^rZh organizations, 

the information network, he can do tWs eSdv ' <»f consultants, the linker may best 

He should seek eve,y opportunity to JntlveSf 17 he ^xZ'lS' '''vSV'' 

iinttcii with the expert mast quahficd to answer his request. 
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V. 

SPECIAL 

HELP 

FOR 

SPECIAL 
PROBLEMS 



In some cases. RIS and its linkages to other in- 
formation systems wiU not be sufficient to fiU the in- 
fonnauonal needs of the users. This could be because 
(U the questions or problems that the user is con- 
ccrned with arc poorly framed. (2) the research re- 
ports obtained are too technical for the average user 
to undemand. (3) application of the research find- 
wgs to the practical problems of the user is not clear 
or (4) the user is not in a position to evaluate the 
vaUdity of the research pertinent to his problem 

several federally sponsored resources are avail- 
»We to the user to help him elucidate and utilize the 
research information he has found. Each resource 
or facility mentioned here may be thought of as a 
consultation service offering expertise in given con- 
icnt trtas. 



RESEARCH UTILIZATION SPECIALISTS IN 
STATE AGENCIES 

The Research Utilization Specialist (RUS) is one 
of the resource persons available to practitioners (re- 
habUitauon counselors, supervisors, administrators) 
ta making use of RIS and other sources of informa- 
Uoa to resolve problems. Operating on a statewide 
level out of the Sute VR agency, he serves as a 
•wison between research and practice by 

1. assisting practitioners in identifying rehabili- 
tation problems and relating research find- 
ings to their solution 

2. providing an avenue for the urgent needs of 
practitioners to be brought to the attention 
of administrators and researchers 

3. establishing and maintaining a system for 
bringing new findings to the attention of 
practitioners 

4. working with others in promoting program 
interaction and the integration of new and 
more effective rehabilitation techniques to 
achieve improved rehabilitation practice 

Nine State vocational rehabiUtation agencies have 



received R&D grants to conduct Research Utilization 
Specialist projects. CurrenUy, RUS projects are op- 
crating in the following Sutes: Alabama. California 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Missouri, Texas, Utah 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. An updated list of partici- 
patmg States is available from the Division of Re- 
search Utilization. (See Appendix D.) 

RIS is a major resource of research utilization 
specialists as well as of rchabiliution practitioners 
Md researchers. The RUSs understand thoroughly 
Uie potential benefits of the system and know how to 
use It effectively. Among the different ways in which 
^ can assist practitioners in taking advantage of 
KIS are the following: 

1. DeUneating the problem, that is. pinpointing 
the problem to which knowledge from effec- 
tive research findings could be applied 

2. Retrieval of information 

«• simple dissemination— Identifying and 
sending reports and abstracts in the area 
of need 

b. complex dissemination— identifying, re- 
viewing, and making a critical sumniaiy 
<rf the relevant literature 

3. Planning and placing a pilot demonstration 
of research findings 

«. identifying research which responds to 
the problem 

b. developing a strategy for responding to 
the problem 

c. securing the resources for implementing 
tlw response (demonstration project, 
field test, pUot) to the problem 

d. setting up a method for evaluating the 
pilot demonstration 

4. Stabilizing the innovation 

It must be remembered, however, that the RUS' 
Pnmajr responsibility is to the State In which his 
project IS operating. As a result. bU time for outside 
consultation is extremely limited. 
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MATERIALS DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

A Materials Development Center (MDC) has 
been established at the University of Wisconsin — 
Stout» in Menomonie» Wisconsin. (See Appendix 
A~3.) Its puqwse is to collect, develop, and distrib- 
ute information and materials which can be used 
to facilitate the development and improvement of 
work evaluation and work adjustment programs. 

The Center is able to give substantial help to all 
persons with specific problems in the area of work 
evaluation or work adjustment. It has a complete 
information retrieval system with over 3,000 docu- 
ments. In addition to supplying information to the 
inquirer^ it can send him actual material such as 
speeches or published articles, on loan. Currently it 
is developing packaged programs on a variety of 
subjects, which will be sent to the inquirer upon 
request. 



RESEARCH UTILIZATION LABORATORIES 

Research Utilization Laboratories (RUL) have 
two major purposes: to adapt selected research 
results so that practical application of them can be 
made to promote services for target populations; and 
to disseminate effective research results obtained 
from all SRS research and demonstration projects, 
with emphasis on their core areas. 

There are at present two RULs in the country. 
The RUL located at the Jewish Vocational Service 
in Chicago has the following objectives: 

L To further the development of innovative prac- 
tices among rebabilltution workshop programs in 
Region V 

2. To increase research utilization among rehabili- 
tation workshop programs in Re^on V 

3. To study the process of research utilization in 
rehabilitation workshop programs, conducting that 
study in such a manner as to be able to advise 
practitioners and research utilization specialists on 
successful ways to introduce innovations 

4. To conduct a series of special studies in which 
specific, research*based innovations are introduced 
into workshop programs; and to disseminate infor- 
mation on how other programs can adopt the same 
innovations 

The specific areas in which JVS-RUL has con- 
ducted field demonstrations and developed manuals 
are: 



L Observation of client*s behavior in workshops 
in relation to evaluation of client^s assets and limiu- 
tions 

2. Relations with community employers in im- 
proving the effectiveness of rehabilitation programs 

3. Role playing as a technique for increasing work 
adjustment 

The JVS-RUL is also scheduled to conduct a field 
demonstration in the area of eliciting and utilizing 
information for cheats on the meaning of woric. 

The other Research Utilization Laboratory is 
located at the ICD Rehabilitation Research Center 
m New York City. Its present focus is on the rc- 
habihtation of disabled public assistance clients. The 
objectives of the ICD-RUL ^ire: 

1. To replicate approved and effective research 
in a clinical setting 

2. To provide a research and training base for 
State agencies for the development of programs under 
Public Assistance/Vocational Rehabilitation Expan- 
sion Grants 

3. To operate a national information center con* 
cenung the vocational rehabiliution of disabled pub- 
lic assistance recipients 

At present the work of the ICD-RUL Information 
Center on PA/VR is directed toward the SRS Ex- 
pansion Grant Program. In this capacity it publishes 
a newsletter and a classified holdings list of literature 
and documents relevant to joint PA/VR projects. It 
also supplied related documents* reprints, and bibli* 
ographies» and omducts information searches for 
State agenqr personnel having projea platminf re- 
sponsibilities within the program. Every year the 
laboratory hosts numerous professional meetings and 
training seminars. 



SPECIAL RESEARCH CENTERS 

Two types of research centers are described here: 
the SRS Re^onal Rehabilitation Research Institute 
(RRRI) and the Regional Research Institute for 
Social Welfare (RRISW)» and the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center. 

SRS Regtonal Reseaidi Institutes 

The functions of the RRRIs (see Appendix A-2) 
and RRISWs (see Appendix B) are similar. More 
specifically, each Institute is responsible for the con- 
duct of research in a core topic area and the provi- 
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sion of rcsearch-related assistance to State, regional 
and central SRS offices. 

DmcS^T " anticipates utilizing an RRRI or 
RRISW for assistance in solving a problem should 
become familiar with the core areas of research of 
each Institute and a sample of the research mono- 
graphs which each has published. Research staff in 
any of the institutes can offer technical assistance 
m the areas of research design, statistics, and 
ineUiodology. However, they have special expertise 
m the research design appropriate to their own core 
areas of research. These staff not only can provide 
literature but also can assist in interpretation of the 
Utcrature and tiie ways ia which it might help in the 
design of alternative solutions to the problem Fur- 
UiOTnore, they can show how a given solution might 
be field tested and evaluated. 

RdubaitatiM Research and Traudng Oaten 

PresenUy. there are 18 Rehabilitation Research 



and Training Centers in the country. (See Appendix 
C.) These centers can be categorized into 'our broad 
areas: medicine, vocational rehabilitation, mental 
retardation, and deafness. 

The person interested in using a Research and 
Training Center as a resource in dealing with a 
problem should obtain a copy of the Research Direc 
tory of the Rehabilitation Research and Training 
Centers. (Sec Appendix E.) This publication lists 
the location of each R&T Center and shows the type 
of applied research in which it is engaged. Various 
research projects are briefly described. The user of 
the Directory will be able to identify easily the R&T 
Center and the specific principal investigators who 
have acquired experience relevant to the problem at 
hand. If he wishes, he may send for pertinent project 
reports. He may also call upon a principal investiga- 
tor as a consultant to assist him more direcUy in 
dealing wiU the problem. 
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AN 
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EXAMPLES 



Everyone in the helping professions is an audience 
for RIS. This includes health, education, welfare, and 
rehabUitation agencies; rehabilitation-related asso- 
dations and organizations; rehabilitation facilities and 
hospitals. (See chart, p. 14) In each of these are ad- 
ministratons, program planners, counselors, legisla- 
tors, therapists, prosthetists, physicians, educators, 
training staff, social workers, inservice coordinators, 
and students who can benefit from RIS. Each of these 
individuals is interested in doing his job more, effi- 
dendy and more economically. Therefore, informa- 
tion reflecUng innovaUve programs, more modem 
techniques, feasibility studies, state-of-the-art mono- 
graphs, methodology, and program evaluations are 
grist for the mill of the helping professional. RIS 
offers material encompassing these areas and makes 
the materials avaUable to the rehabilitaUon-related 
audience. 



ADMINISTRATORS 

For the administrator, RIS can be a helpful tool 
in providing content aind in outlining procedures for 
effective service delivery. Some areas of concern to 
the administrator for which he may find help in RIS 
are policy formulation, decision-making, long- and 
short-range planning, statistical studies, program jus- 
tificaUon, personnel staffing, and program monitoring 
and evaluation. Here is how the system was used to 
respond to one administrator's felt need. 

Stated Problem: What should be the function of 
the paraprofessional in rehabilitation? 

Response: Some of the studies identified from RIS 
as having significance were: 

RD-1630— rA« Wyoming Aide Project 
W>-m2— Union Counselor Rehabilitation 
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Demonstration Project 
KD-l922~Vocational Rehabilitation of Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged. Emotionally Disturbed 
Persons, Featuring Indigenous Aides 

PROGRAM PLANNERS 

Program planners will find in RIS foundation 
materials for reference in the development of new 
programs and perspectives on ongoing activities. RIS 
can respond to the need for information on a variety 
of spedfic disability groups and dient populations 
that may be a focal point for program development. 
It can also conserve effort by suggesting programs of 
demonstrated utility. Program planners can find in- 
formation on demographic data, cost-effectiveness, 
goals of independent living, feasibility studies, pro-' 
gram and project justification, and program and staff 
development. 

Planners have given the following examples of 
■ problems for which RIS has been utilized. 

Stated Problem: What vocational rehabilitation 
programs have been developed to meet the needs 
of the welfare recipient? 

Response: A search of RIS yielded many projects 
such as the following: 

^-1333— Rehabilitation of Disabled Recipi- 
ents of Public Assistance Grants or Those 
Whose Children are Recipients (Arkansas) 

RD-l4l7~Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Public Assistance Clients (Georgia) 

KD-1206— Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Public Assistance Clients (New Jersey) 

RD-1513— r/ic San Antonio Rehabilitation 
Welfare Report on Research and Demon- 
stration Project (Texas) 



KD^U23— Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Public Assistance Clients: An Evalua- 
tion of Fourteen Research and Demonstra- 
tion Projects 

Stated Problem: A rehabilitation program is 
needed in this State's correctional institution. Are 
there any innovative materials to make it the best 
program in the country? 

Response: RIS final reports and abstracts were 
assembled on seven Federal Offenders Rehabilitation 
Projects in Pennsylvania, Georgia, Washington, 
Texas, Colorado, Illinois, and Florida (RD-2077, 
2078, 2079, 2080, 2081, 2083, 2186). In addition, 
the following were provided: 12-55093, Lawyers 
in Corrections and Rehabilitation, and RD-1709, 
Rehabilitation of Public Offenders. 



TRAINING OFnCERS 

RIS can serve as one of the basic resources for 
the training officer. Documents listed under a given 
area of interest can aid the trainer substantially in 
developing course content based on latest state-of- 
the-art practices and concepts. In addition, these 
materials can be assembled into a source document 
and distributed to trainees to serve as a ''text" or as 
supplementary reading material forming a basis for 
discussion during the training sessions. 

Stated Problem: What material do you have which 
will help us strengthen the In-Service Training Pro- 
gram? 

Response: From RIS, identification was made of 
the University of Iowa studies in Continuing Educa- 
tion for Rehabilitation Counselors (12-55239). One 
of the products of this study, Learning Units on 
Cassette Tapes, was obtained for field testing. 



PRACTITIONERS 

The practitioner works directly with the consumer 
of his agency's services. Too often, however, he is 
isolated from general sources of information which 
would be helpful in his work. RIS provides essential 
information useful for solving problems in many 
areas, for example, counseling techniques, coordi- 
nating services, uses of community resources, case- 
load management, specific client needs, practitioners* 
roles and functions, practitioners* job satisfaction, 
evaluation of employee performance, job placement. 



work evaluation techniques, and social security dis- 
ability insurance programs. 

Stated Problem: Can you give me any help on 
employment of the homebound? 

Response: The following studies were selected: 

12-55077 — Application of Modern Business 
Procedures and Equipment in the Employ- 
ment of the Severely Disabled Homebound 
Client 

RD-1 806— Pro/ec/ Earning Power 
RD-331 — Home Jobs for the Homebound 

Stated Problem: How do I tell the employer that 
the epileptic can handle the job adequately? 

Response: Literature search identified the follow- 
ing studies from RIS: 

RD-1421 — Changing Employment Policies and 
Attitudes Toward Persons With Epilepsy 

RD-2592 — Evaluation of a Service Program 
Focused on Vocational Rehabilitation as a 
Prototype for an Urban Voluntary Epilepsy 
Agency 

RESEARCHERS 

It is a necessary condition for any researcher to 
know what has already been done in his field of 
interest. RIS is divided into categories which im- 
prove the researcher's chances for finding material 
v^ich he might otherwise overlook. In fact, RIS is 
the only compilation of research reports in the SRS 
research and demonstration program. Sample in- 
quiries have been made in these areas: methodology, 
previous research designs and outcomes, usage po- 
tential, literature reviews, project justifications, iden- 
tification of consultants, and identification of knowl- 
edge gaps. Researchers have also used RIS as a 
stimulus to creative ideas. 

Recent requests reflect the following problems: 

Stated Problem: What is the state of the art in 
Vocational Evaluation? 

Response: Literature search revealed many studies 
in this area. Some summary studies include the fol- 
lowing: 

631-T-68 "Think Tank'' Workshop on Work 
Evaluation 

RT-14 State of the Art in Vocational Evalua- 
tion — Report of National Survey (July 1969) 

Stated Problem: Vm interested in the area of 
halfway houses for the mentally ill. Could you supply 
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relevant material? 

Response: Applicable materials included the fol- 
lowing: 

^^-571 — A Rehabilitation Program for the 
Mentally III: The Rehabilitation Houses 

RD~1501 — On the Road to Recovery 

RD~122 — Special Facility to Provide Group 
Living for Post-Hospital Mental Patients Be- 
ing Assisted in Rehabilitation by Employers' 
Rehabilitation Planning Committee, 

RD~2054 — Return to the Community of All 
Chronic Hospitalized Mentally III. 

RD~1449— ^ Rehabilitation Facility in Transit 
tion: A Case History of the St. Louis Half- 
way House. 



LEGISLATORS 

RIS materials can be valuable to the conscientious 
legislator for many of the same reasons that they are 
valuable to other users. Within RiS he can gain 
insight into areas of social concern that urgently 
demand attention. Costs, disability populations, 
budget evaluations, and program information are all 
discussed in terms applicable to the legislator's work. 

As the examples above have illustrated, the Re- 
search Information System has a wide variety of 
uses for helping professionals in the rehabilitation 
community* 
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APPENDIX A-1 



Research Utilization Specialists (RUS) 



Research Utilization Specialist 
Aiabama State Department of Education 
2129 East South Boulevard 
Montgomery, Alabama 36111 

Research Utilization Specialist 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission 
296 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02 116 

Research Utilization Specialist 
New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission 
Labor and Industry Building 
John Fitch Plaza— Room 1005 
Trenton, New Jersey 08625 

Research Utilization Specialist 
136 East South Temple 
1200 University Club Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 

Research Utilization Specialist 
Vocational Rehabilitation Section 
State Department of Education 



Farm Bureau Building 
I6I6 Missouri Boulevard 
Jefferson City, Missouri 65101 

Research Utilization Specialist 
Texas Rehabilitation Commission 
Medical Park Tower 
1301 West 38th Street 
Austin, Texas 78705 

Research Utilization Information Center 

Virginia State Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 

P.O. Box 11045 

4615 W.' Broad Street—Room 314 
Richmond, Virginia 23230 

Research Utilization Specialist 

Wisconsin State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

1 West Wilson Street— Room 720 

Madison, Wisconsin 53720 

Research Utilization Specialist 
Dept. of Rehabilitation 
714 P Street, Room 410 
Sacramento, California 95814 
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Regional Rehabilitation Research Institutes (RRRI) 



Director of Research 

Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 02 1 15 

Project Director 

Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
901 Lakeshore Towers 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



Core Area: The relationship between motivation and de* 
pendency. 



Core Area: Research utilization In rehabilitation and social 
service fields. 



Project Director 

Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
University of Wisconsin 
415 West Oilman Street 
Madison* Wisconsin 53706 

Project Director 

Reiional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
University of Oklahoma Research Institute 
307 West Brooks Street— #6 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Project Director 

Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
University of Missouri 
223 S. Fifth Street 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

Project Director 

Regional Rehabilitation Research Institute 
University of Northern Colorado 
Oreeley, Colorado 80631 



Core Ana: Professional functions of rehabilitation coun* 
aelon. 



Core Area: Administration and management in Sute rehabil- 
itation agencies. 



Core Area: Counseling with the underprivileged. 



Core Ana: Rehabiliution service delivery systems in a 
H>Arsely populated area. 
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Research Utilization Laboratories (RUL) 



Project Supervisor 
^ Research Utilization Laboratory 
ICD Rehabilitation and Research Center 
340 East 24th Street 
New York, New York 10010 

Project Supervisor 
Research Utilization Laboratory 
Jewish Vocational Service 
One South Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 



Con Ana;. 
client 



Rehabiliution of the disabled public assistance 



Con Ana: Process of research utilization in the rehabili- 
tation sheltered workshop program. 



Materiab Development Center 



Director* Materials Development Center 
Dept. of Rehabilitation and Manpower Services 
University of Wisconsin— Stout 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 



Con Ana: Work evaluation, work adjustment, and related 
aspecU of the rehabilitation process. 
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APPENDIX B: 

REGIONAL 

RESEARCH 

INSTITUTES 

IN 

SOCIAL 
WELFARE 



Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 
Institute of Human Sciences 
Boston College 

Chestnut Hill, Massachusetu 02167 
Director 

Regional Research Institute In Social Welfare 

Columbia Univc^rsity 

School of Social Work 

622 W. 113th Street 

New York. New York 10025 



Core Area: New ways of organizing delivery services to 
worken and their famiUct. 



Core Area: Issues related to employment training programs 
for welfare and welfare-pcone populations. 



Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 
University of Georgia 
1260 S. I4impkin Street 
Athens* Georgia 30610 



Core Area: Self and family care as it relates to children, 
with emphasis on protective services to neglected or abused 
children. 



Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 
University of Chicago 
969 £. 60th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 



Core Area: Major issues tn welfare policy and the necessary 
changes in legislation to more effectively deal with the sig* 
nificant problem areas. 



Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 
University of Kentucky 
Bradley Hall 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 



Core Area: Self*support services to complement program* 
matic research of Boston College and Columbia University. 



Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 
University of Texas Medical School 
7703 Floyd Curl Drive 
Saa Antonio, Texas 78229 



Core Area: Health care services for the poor. 



Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 
Institute for Community Studies 
301 E. Armour Blvd. 
Kansas City, Missouri 64111 



Core Area: More effectiiMe organization and deltver>* of 
services to the central city and ghetto poor. 



Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 

University of Denver 

21 Spruce Hall 

Denver, Colorado S0201 



Core Area: Social and economic problems, social policy is* 
sues, and service delivery systems in sparsely seUled areas. 
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Director 

Retional Research Institute in Social Welfare 

University of Southern California 

3965 S. Vermont Ave. 

Los Angeles, California 90037 

Director 

Regional Research Institute in Social Welfare 
Portland Sute University 
School of Social Work 
Portland, Oregon 92707 



Core Arta: Impact on welfare clients of alternative systems 
and subsystems of social services. New mechanisms of fi- 
nancing social services and the relative cost-effectiveness of 
such services will be an integral consideration. 

Core Arta: Youth development and juvenile delinquency 
prevention. 
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APPENDIX C: 

RESEARCH 

AND 

TRAINING 
CENTERS 



RT*1 Director 

New York Univ. (16-56801) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
400 East 34th Street 
New York* New Yoric 10016 

RT*2 Director 

Univ. of MinnesoU (16-56810) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
860 Mayo Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

RT*3 Director 

Univ* of Washington (16*56818) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
15th Avenue, N.E 
Seattle, Washington 98105 

RT»4 Director 

Baylor Univ. (16-56813) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
1333 Moursund Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77025 

RT*6 Director 

Emory Univ* (16-56808) 
Medical Rehabilitation RkT Center 
80 Butler Street, S.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

RT*7 Director 

Tufts Univ. (16-56800) 
Medical Rehabilitation KkT Center 
185 Harrison Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 021 1 1 

RT-8 Director 

Temple Univ. (16-56804) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
Krusen Research Center 
12th and Tabor Road 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19141 

RT»9 Director 

George Washington Univ. (16-56803) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
Medical Center 

2150 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 

RT-10 Director 

Univ. of Colorado (16-56815) 
. Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
School of Medicine 
4200 E. Ninth Avenue 
Denver, Coloralo 80220 



RT-Il Director 

Univ. of Wisconsin (16-56811) 
Mental ReUrdation R&T Center 
School of Education 
415 W* Gilman Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

RT*I3 Director 

Univ. of Arkansas (16*56812) 
Arkansas Rehabilitation RAT Center 
346 N. West Ave. 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701 

RT-I5 Director 

Univ. of West Virginia (16-56806) 
West Virginia Rehabilitation R&T Center 
Institute, West Virginia 25112 

RT-16 Director 

Univ. of Oregon (16-56817) 
Mental Retardation R&T Center 
College of Education 
306 Clinical Services Building 
Eugene, Oregon 97403 

RT*17 Director 

New York Univ* (16-56802) 

N.Y.U. Deafness Rehabilitation R&T Center 

80 Washington Square 

New York, New York 10003 

RT-I8 Director 

Univ. of Southern California (16-56816) 

Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 

Room i02— North Hall 

1739 Griffin Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 9003 1 

RT*19 Director 

Univ. of Alabama (16-56807) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
1717 Sixth Avenue, South 
Birmingham, Alabama 35233 

RT-20 Director 

Northwestern Univ. (16-56809) 
Medical Rehabilitation R&T Center 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago 
401 E.Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

RT-21 Director 

Texas Tech Univ. (16-56819) 
Mental Retardation R&T Center 
School of Arts and Sciences 
Lubbock, Texas 79409 

RT-22 Univ. of Wisconsin-^tout ( 1 6-56821 ) 
VocaU'onal RehabiliuUon R&T Center 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 
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ERIC Informition Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
P.O. Box 40 

120th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
New York, New York 10027 

ERIC Counseling and Personnel Services Clearinghouse 

School of Education 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

NaUonal Technical Information Service 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Virginia 2215J 



MEDLARS, National Library of Medicine 
8600 Rockville Pike 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

Division of Research Utilization 
Sodal and RehabiliUtion Service 
Department of Hedth, Education, and Welfare 
330 C Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C 20201 

Special Centers Branch 

Division of Rehabilitation and Employability Research 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



MX 60VGRNMENT FftlNTlNG OFFICE: 19730-^73-117 



